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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 

Teaus.—The Work is issued every Saturday iv both 
the’pamphlet and news-paper forms. ‘The pamphiet 
fort is paged and folded for binding ; making sixteeu 
large attavo pages, or 832 pages iu a year, with an index 
atthe close :, aud as hitherto, itis exclusively religious. It 
issuited.to the wishes of those who have the past volumes, 
aidewho may wish to preserve a uniform series of the 
work; and also of those wtio, while they have other papers 
ofsecular ivtelligence, wish for one exclusively religious 
for sabbath reading. ‘The news-paper form contains one 
pagoof additional space. which will be filled with a con- 
deised suminary of all the politieat and secular intel- 
ligéice worth recording. ‘It is designed especially to’ ac- 
eoibodate such familics as Gud it inconvenient to take 
more than oue Paper ; and yet who feel an interest, as 
they should, in whatever eonceras the Christian, and 
Paviot. | Subscribers have the privilege of taking which 
form they please. . 


New Haven, March 7, 1836. ° 


By slavery, we suppose our correspondent means, 
slavery in the form iu which law, and public sentiment, 
and commoeu practice, sanction and sustaia it in the 
southern section of our country: for this is the thing 
in which we as American citizens are or ought to be 
concerned. Now he may suppose a case, aud we hope 
| that not a few such cases have a real existence iu the 
| South, in which a mao, though vominally and in the 
eye of the law a slave-holder, really sustains to those 
junder him no such relation, He regards them as fellow 

beings—as men—as immortal beings: and in opposi- 
tion to law and public opinicn and common practice, 
| bas respect to their temporal rights, and to their eternal 
well-being, and does all that hé houestly believes he can 
for their benefit. But this should not be called slavery. 
At has scarcely a resemblatice to s'avery as it asabeally 
exists in our country. This is not the thing which we 
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ouyere with that name when we speak of slavery. 
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jat the South, and avaricfous mefehauts aud specula- 
eee * ‘tots for the sake of their trade, and’ other selfish, men 
| for other selfish purposes, will spéak well of slavery, 
and attempt to put Gown free diseussion concerning it. 
But that amoung those who believe that dll mén are cre- 
ated free atid equal ;—that God has made of one blood, 
aud iv his own image, all the natiots of men,—there is 
really a diversity of seatiment with fegard to the sinful- 
ness of slavery we did nut suppose. If it be so we can 
ouly say that it is not so late in the day as we had reck- 
voned. We cdi hardly believe, however, thit we are 
wrong iu our reckoning. For although we d6 not know 
whiat the popular sentinielit is very extensively, yet wo 
do’Khow that'leading miiids at the North who are ‘op- 
posed to the ultra and violent measties of some abuli- 
tiopiists, do yet agrée with them most sincerely, that s/a- 
very'as it exists and is upheld at the South is w sin—po- 
liticully, morally, religiously, every Way asin, Although 
they differ iu their jadgment with regard fo the best 
mode of réihoving the evil, yet they bre agreed sat it 
is asin, and that the Soath ough< in som Way to par. 
themselves to sober and efficie-,; effort tal.oe themstlves 
from its curse and the Co nury from it, disgrace. 
Nor is there but or’, way, a8 it seems to bs, io which 
stave-holders cao inake it apperr that theif presedt con- 
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DR. DWIGHT ON SLAVERY. 

To the Editor the Religious Intelliencer. 
_ Sit, —The ‘questivia ,* whether the holding of slaves 
in ia. all cases 4 sin,” is as you well know, one copcern- 
lug which there are contrary opinions. The following 
hth exhibiting-the views of Dr. Dwiaur ou this 
matter, T liope you'will insert; for, although we dught 
Bot to“ pin our faith ou another's sleeve,” yet bothing 
but the most indecent arrogance could permit us to treat 
with the slightest disrespect the deliberate opinion uf a 
man, whose eet as ‘an enlighteved Christian and 
lofty ininded philanthropist is so dear to all the friends 

Virtue, aud so far above the reach of calumuious 
question. The quotation is made from the 8tst page of 

“Remarks on the Review of Inchiquin’s Letters’ 
Ppblebed in the Quarterly Review” printed inv Bostoo, 
y 8. T. Arinstrong in 1815. R. 


“The Southern Planter, who recvives slaves from his 








parent by inheritance, certainly deserves no censure for 


dition is not Sinful ;-—they nus’, show that this entailed 
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evil is not ove of their choice, and is one which they 
would be glad to remove, Lut have not the power. No 
one is to blame for what he cannot prevent. Butis such 
their condition? We know that the ‘aws, in most of 
the slave states are unfavorable t emancipation. But 





whatthen! ‘Lhey are not therefore iudissolably chain- 
ed to slavery and doomed forever to drag the evil after 
them. With them is the power of sunderiug the boud. 


Nar need we refet them to the just resistance of our 
fa‘chers to the unjust laws of Britaiu, and tell them that 
‘as they live under laws still more oppressive,—laws re- 
quiring them to do what their souls abhor,—and what 
laws never ought to require any man to do; that, there- 
fore, they have a hundred fuld greater provocation than 
ever our fathers had, to resist the laws, and to act ac- 
cording ts principles of righteousness. We need refer 


them to.no such case as an example for their imitation. | plie 


They have a better way of finding relief. For these 
laws are not ferced upon them, while they are denied 
even the right of representation in the councils that 
enact them, and their remonstrauces against their euact- 
ments spurned with contempt. No; the slave-halders 
themselves make the laws, and repeal them. They 
have the power ; and if they had the disposition the laws 
respecting slavery would be repealed or greatly modified 
‘without any delay. 

; But what are slave-holders as a body doing, which 
Riv es any evidence that they deprecate slavery, and wish 
to change theircondition? A few years since they were 
lo ad enough iu their charges against slavery as a sys- 
* ein, but maintained that in their circumstances it was 

an unavoidable evil; and they verily moved the com- 
misseration of their friends at the Notth by their de- 
scriptions of their hapless and helpless condition. This 
was done, vo doubt, in sincerity, by afew. But the 
great body of slave-holders have never made @ move- 
ment that proves that they feel any abhorrence of the 
system; but have furnished abundant evidence to prove 
that they ere pleased wiih, and are determived to per- 
petuate it to the latest day in their power. The strug- 
gle in Texas is a struggle of American citizens against 
au unoffending power, aided aud eucouraged on by the 
cupidity of the great majority of slave-holders, to extend 
and strengtheu and perpejuate the slave-holding inter- 
ests. And what is more, when the plain dealing and 
plain tenth telling of their northern ueighbors had pro- 
duced conviction of guilt, aud there was danger that the 
more conscientious would make some effectual move- 
ment to get rid of the evil, and thus produce division of | 
sentimentin the South, leading minds there have had sa- 
gacity enough to take the shrewd advice of the saga- 
cious Duff Greev, and keep the Southern conscience 
quiet by denying that slavery is sinful, aud maiutaiving 
that it is an ordinance of heaveu, aud necessary to the 
perfection of humav society. And vow the strain is 
taken up, and legislatures, and presbyteries, aud con- 
ferences, meet and unanimously resolve that slavery is 
an ordinance of heaven, the beauty and perfeciion of a 
-free, Christian goverument :—that. they will have sla- 
very as long as they please, and that the Nerth shall say 
nothing about it. edeine much Di. Dwight might 
be disposed to apologize for those upon whom the evil 
is entailed, and whe in individual cases might be pre- 
vented from effecting their release, we should do bim 
:too great dishonor hay Ea that he would Le the apol- 
ogist for slavery as it now generally exists atthe South. 
But what right have the North to meddle, with, the 
subject?’ The right of American citizens to complain, 
when disgraced before the civilized world by deeds of 
Oppression done in our national metrapolis so abhorrent 
to the genius of our boasted free government, as to 
make the proud bird that looks down from the Capitol 


to droop fio plalons in shame. The right of citizens of 
ree 


nods at the South, and the thieats of partisal’ mobs » 
the North notwithstanding. The right of the friends of 
humanity to give words of consolation afd encour 
ment to those at the South who really abominate slave 
ry, and who have to contéud with au overwhelmi 
posing influence ia their endeavors at reformation. Na 
right of the disciples of Ghiist to labor in obedience wg 
the benevolent command of their master for the salva. 
tion of the world. 

It is not our purpose however, to devote any consid. 
erable portion of our columns to this subject. This is 
— one, of several topics of great interest to the chureh 
and the commudity, and wé wish to give to éach a plage 
aecurding to its relative importance. 

But which side will the lutelligeucer take on the sub: 
ject of slavery? We stated briefly, yet with some ex/ 
ieituess our views ou this subject, when we came ig 
charge of the var at the beginning of the year; but 
as that paragraph may not have beeu noticed by our 
readers, and as the question very frequently of late 
comes to us, as though it was.of some consequence, we 
will take this opportunity to say agaiu, that if there are 
any sides to be taken or avoided, we iu the first place, 
are not on the side of those who believe that slavery, as 
it is sanctioned by law and public sentiment and com 
mou practice at the South, is right. If amy thiog under 
heaven is sin, that is sip —aun abomination in the sight 
of God, and of the civilized world. Nor are we on the 
side of those who thiuk that masters will be provoked to 
give up their slaves by heaping upon them all the oppro- 
brious epithets which the language affords. No good 
cause cav, or ought to be promuted by such meaus.— 
And no one thing has, ia our judgment, so retarded the 
progress of the Anti-Slavery cause, as the rash and 
coarse billinsgate speeches of two or three of its most 
prominent advocates. Candid men feel reluctant to 
identify tneniselves with a catise under such leaders 
Nor'agaiu-are we on the side of those who are abso- 
lutely certain that it would, be expedieut, if it were 
ey mon to break up at once and universally the re- 
ation between master and slave, and who are ready to 
hoot at those who say any thing about expedieucy in the 
case. How can'they look so much further inte the fe- 
ture than others, as to’ be able to tell with confidence 
aud certainty that the habits of the emancipated for 
years to come, would be such as, to better even theit 
own condition, to say vothing about the safety of their 
masters. Their judgment in the matter may be right 
We may even say that it is highly probable that the 
mest favorable results that the most sanguine abolition 
ist has ever predicted, would be realized. For our- 
selves we would rather trusto such «a measure than 
the course that Abe South are Viking :) for, our word for 
it, ere another thirty years shall have elapsed, emanet- 
pation will have been effeeted—the crisis will have 
come,—voluntarily, and probably safely, if the masters 
say so, but the erisis cunuot long be ‘delayed. We be- 
lieve it better forthe South to do almost any thing @ 
biing about this change, rather than to do nothing @ 
prepare for it; forcome it will. But that any man, 
especially any nor:hern man, knows just what is the best 
course to be Laken, and is at liberty to denounce every 
body who does not agree with him, as hypocritical and 
timé-serving, we do net believe, But we are ou the, 
side of those who believe that, as slavery is 4 sis, 
ought to be immediately repeuted of aud forsaken. The 
slave-holders as one map, ought, to-day, to put them- 
selves to producing this change in such a way as 10 | 
honest judgimeut will bring it to the most expeditious 
safe and happy termination. We are on the side 
those who believe that the part which the North are @ 
act ou this subject, is by temperate and powerlul argu 

entto persuade our Southern ugighbors that their duly 
ud honor and interest and safety and happiness, cousist 





a nominally free gover: Went, to liberty of speech, which 
we still possess; the res%lutions of legislatures and sy- 


im putting themselves as houorable aud compassionate 
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fi We wish the influenee of the Intelligeucer, 
> aa whatever it may Amount to, te be directed, net to che 
- support of a party, but to the advancement of holiness 


1 consid and happioss auoug men. 





This is ' . my FW ‘end 
e chureh / REV. DR, HAWES’ LETTER, 
1 a plaee TO THE VERMONT ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Hartford, Feb. 7, 1836. 
the sub- DearSir,—W hen two or three weeks since £ received 
me ex our detier. requesting, in beralf of the Executive 
Cameia FB Committee of the Vermont Anu-Slavery Society, * au 
sar; but FF spressiou of my views on the subject of slavery,” it 
| was my purpose lo answer somewhat in detail. But 
of fate pressure of duty since that time has not left me a leis- 
nce, WEB ure bert ie full my design ; and vow just leaving home 

for ad absence of ‘ten days, I can only snatch a moment 
t place, w acktiowledge the receipt of your communication, and 
very, a express miy regret that | have not been able to accom- 
id com- ist What I intended. . 1 can assure you thatmy failure 
ig wader F has not resulted from any lack of interest in the cause 
he sight B ic which you are eugaged vor from any unwillingness 
> onthe & be kuown as an advocate of the priuciples of anti- 
okedto BF dayery.—T bose principles I hold to be fandamentally 
}oppro- Binge aud immensely important; nor have I the least 
jo good Bf doubt of their fiual triumph, notwithstanding the oppo- 
eaus.— & sition that is now made to them: 
ded the In relation to the cause, I feel all the satisfaction 
sh and § which can arise from a full assurance of being on the 
its most Ff right side and on the rising side. It will) surely seem 
tant to — wonderful to those who live a few years heuce, that it 
leaders, — wasever made a question at this day, among Christiaus, 
6 abso» § whetber slayery—the holding of God's rational off- 
t were, & spring in bondage, to be bought and sold like eattle—is 
the re» § 2 sin,and as such ought to be at once abolished. There 
pady to §— is uo principle of morality or religion which seems to 
y inthe § me more certain than this. It may be perverted, mis- 
the fa- nted, denied—but triamph it will. 

While I thus avow my full belief in the leading pria- 
ted for | ciplesof the Abolitionists, | do nut say that they haveia 
u their — nocase erred in the measures they have adepied for 
f their | promoting their cause. I think they have in some cases 
> right. — been harsh and irritating in their language, and violeut 
vat the intheir movements; a fault which 1 am happy to see is 
lition- fF fist being corrected ; and when committed I find many 
w our- § apologies fur it, in the unprincipled and reckless oppo- 
hante § sition which has been waged against them. Could I 
ord for § speak to every Abolitionist inthe laud, 1 would say be 
nanci- § fraud dechied, bat. candid’ aud. conciliating ;—rdst 

have § yourcause ou the principles of eternal right; invite dis- 
asters Ff cussion, and let it be conducted on your part with cool- 
le be- ness aud intelligence; with calmuess and kindness ;— 
jing @ ff let all the irratability aud iit temper, all the calling of 
ing 0 § batd wames and heaping up of approbrious epithets, ve 
n,aod § the other side. Make yoarappeal to the imellect aud 
he best the conscience, aud let all be done in the fear of God, 
every — ™d with prayer to him for his biessimg, aud success is 
al and certain. 
yu the, Isat down to write a short note, but have filled my 
sin, it | "Meet; and can ouly add my fervent wish that the smiles 

The | % Heaven may be upon the approaching meetiug of 
them- Jour society, aud that all things doue va that occasion 
their | ™4y be done under the cuidance of that wisdom which 


tious, | “from above. Affectionately yours, 

ide of J. HAWES. 
are to —_——— 

argu- To the Editor of the Religious Intelligenger. 
vas LICENSE LAWS.—No. 11. 


Dear Sir,—A nother way in which the license lavs 
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enuess and all their imaumerable evils spring. Meu 
who sell ardent ‘spirit according to daw, and men 
who’ buy it, avcor to law, aud drink it according 
to law, ave doing ad immense injury to mankind; by 


forming a uursery for the growth all future drunk- 
ards; aod a nursery ftom whieh have been reared 
in Massachusetts mere than 1,000, and in the United 
States more than 90,000 drunkards annually. Io this 
way, more than 1,000,000 drunkards, during the last 
geueration, were reared in the United States. At first 
they were sober meu, as all men, under the govern- 
meat of God, must be, till they make themselves other- 
wise. Nor did any of them become drankards at once; 
but they first served a sort of apprenticeship, by that 
kind aud degree of drinking, which the law coutem- 
plates, and declarés to be for the public good; an as- 
sertion, however, as false and as fatal, us legislation ev- 
er uttered, The fact is, that use of spirit which the 
law now coutemplates, which it sauctions, and for the 
liberty to supply which, it takes mouey, and puts it iv- 
to the public treasury, and which it falsely declares to 
be for the public good, is as really adapted to form in- 
temperate appetites, and be akind of nursery for drunk- 
enness andjruin, as fire is adapted to burn, orsin is adapt- 
ed to polute and and destroy. This is the case with all 
that furnishing of it, which has been heretofore practiced 
for the army, and also for the mavy. I[t has as natu- 
rally and as regularly formed and perpetuated intem- 
perate appetites, aud led on’ to drunkenness and ruin, 
as the cause produces its legitimate effects. And for 
that, which produces such horrid results, to be stated 
by the high sanction of legislation, to be for the public 
good, is ai outrage which ought no longer to disgrace a 
free country. 

But, it is said, suppose they will continue to license 
some to do this work of death, “ Should they be few or 
many! ‘To license a few, would be a less evil than 
to license many; as really as to commit a few mur- 
ders would be a less evil than to commit'many. And if ' 
those few who are licensed, should be iv those towus on- 
dy, ia which a majority of those who have to pay the in- 
creased taxes which this licensing occasions, should ix 
their annual town meetings vote that they desire to have 
them licensed ; the evil would be still less, expecially if 
none who should not vote for such licenses, should be tax- 
ed for the support of any of the paupers or the prosecu- 
tion of any of the criininals which these licenses may oc- 
casion. Still the lieeusing whether of a few or many, and 
the selling, whether by Jew, or many, will produce evil,ou- 
ly evil, and that continually. Aud were the men who 
should sell such liquors laid. under bonds to bear all the 
expenses, aud to remunerate the couimunity for all the 
evils which they o¢easion; and were the obliga- 
tions of such bonds faithfully enforeed, while it might be 
no more than what woald be just, would soon effectu- 
ally show them, tht the selling of ardent spirit to be 
used as a drink, is wot ouly an immeral but ruinous em- 
ployment. 

Nor. do they,always escape this conviction even new. 
Says the late distinguished Judge Platt, “It is fouad 
that of the tavero keepers and retailers of ardeut spirit, 
in the State of New York, during the last 40 years, 
more than two thirds have themselves become drunk- 
ards, and reduced their families.to poverty, aud wretch- 
eduess.""* . Aud a mueh greater wumber also, of their 
children thaa of the ehildren of the rest of the commu- 


* ILis respectfully submitted, whether the fact that a business 
which is neither needful or useful, has destroyed more than half 
re engaged it it, is not itself proof that the business is 
wie tT 
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nit , have, Ia sehond, in roportion, also gone down]! I have oftea been in doubt about the management 

po he peebtes grave. And while * the iniquities of | of a child when sick or in feeble health. But havi 
the fathers are fiom generation to generation visited up- | seen in some few cases the effects of indulgence, I an 

on their children,” this may be expected to be the case. led to believe that even for the health of the child 
Aad the property which is acquired by ‘—. a oy aon | well as for the good of his temper and morals, a po 

i j o stru- 
— bringing donrection upon tsp seneusera. _— even and steady government is better than jn. 
bp diane er - Epwanns, |‘ inne child is angry or in a passion, never speak 
: . Society. | é » never 
Cov Gen, din. Ten. Seay to him about his soul or try to impress upon him the 
ONE CASE OF MANY. fear or the love of God. Wait and take another op. 
, ‘ riunity. 

Mother—this bread is hard—why don’t we have 4 : , : i 

elnaal nice things, ae used to when we lived in se eauarloaets ~~ sl papa - 
house, -|7 ; : 

the great house? ob, that was such a pretty house, Mam io a promis. Faithfally and promptly (olf ches 


ma, and Ido love to live there so ; you made sweet mu- ‘ 
sic there, Mamma, with your fingers, when Pa would | promises, and show that you may be confidently trus- 


sing; Pa used to laugh then, and take me on his kuee, | ed. 

and said I was his own dear boy. What makes Pa sick,| Always give prompt attention to a child when he 
Ma? I wish he wasn’t sick—for it makes me 'fraid speaks, so as to prevent repeated calls, and that be 
when he stamps on the floor, and says so loud, George, | may give prompt attention when you call him. Eith- 
&0 off to bed. Say when will he get well: and taxe me/| 9, gratify or deny him, or show him that his remarl 
on his kuee, and love me, as he used to? But, Ma, o aaa eth, enemies dan ceed The chili 
there is a tear in your eye; let me wipe it; there me Mee pve at Mom 1 M; war ohies 
another comes; oh, avother? Did [ make you ery : sermem ma; Mamma tale 

tention, will give no a:tention when called. 


these tears, Mamma ? . . 

Hush, little innocent, you cannot stop your Mother's At table a child should be taught to sit up and be- 
tears, for they are the very overflowings of a fountain, | have in a manly manner, and not allowed to leave his 
filled with blighted hopes. chair or take food without asking, or to tease when de- 
_ I beard a beautiful boy, searcely four years old, lisp-| nied, ‘The bare expression of a parent’s wish at such 
ing this to his mother; and I pitied bim from my in-| time should be law from which no appeal should be 
mos! soul. ie name was George Elwyn. His father! made r 
was ence rich and happy, and vearly idolized his litle Give a child his choice of such food on the tebk 
ok’ : Rae tee: 

a; but in an evil hour, he began to sip the intoxica as his parents think healthy for him, considering times 


ting cup; the habit had grown upon him, until the J ~ “ 
p ‘ace of his family was destoyed ; and be a tyrant. The | 224 circumstances; at the same time guarding max 


be ‘@utifal house, in which they had lived, was now ex- carefully against the propensity so common among 
ch: tngo.! for a miserable cottage, in the suburb of the| children to have things nice and sweet, &c. The 
city, aad little George doomed to be the eompauiov of | maxim will hold good among children as among men, 
the inde lent And vicious. that we should eat for as” ea of the body and 
pees not to please the taste, elicate appetites are gen- 
RULES FOR MECHANICS, MERCHANTS, &c. erally ion made so by delicacy of taste. . 
{ must not do a seemingly smallevil to accomplish} The practice of allowing children to read at family 
a seemingly great good. prayers is commendable: but this privilege should 
1 must not forget that my faults will oftem be laid to | not be granted until the child can keep his place and 
my master’s charge. read without spelling and with but little help from the 
L must not differ with my Christian friends in an an-| parent, who may pronounce hard names or other hard 
gry manner. words for him. Finding the place and spelling words 
1 must not talk about the failings of others, espe- | are at direct variance with the spirit of devotion. 
cially of Christian friends, in their absence. Religious Magazine. 
1 must live so that allaround me may safely follow ; 
» ny example. PRESIDENT EDWARDS’ RESOLUTIONS. 
I must live so as to reprove all sin iz all men. Resolved, not only to keep from an air of anget, 
{ must converse familiarly, frequently, and solemn- dislike, and fretfulness in discourse; but also to force 
ly with my ** hands,” shopmates, clerks, and appren- | an air of love, cheerfulness, and benignity. 
tic es on the subject of religion. . Resolved, when 1 am most out of temper, to strive 
I must, if | ama clerk, apprentice or journeyman, | most to act god naturedly ; yea, at such times, 10 
tke faithful to the regulations and ioterests of my| manifest good nature, though I think it would in other 
emplo vers, (so far as they are just and honorable,)| respects be to disadvantage, and'so as it would be im 
both in their presence and absence, remembering that prudent at other times. , 
Ged sces me. Whenever things begin to feel uneasy within, or it- 
NURSERY MAXIMS. regular without, resolve to examine myself by the 
Giving paper to small children to tear for amuse-| strictest examination. ' ‘ 
ment teaches them to tear books. Resolved, that I will never give way to that listles 
Allowing children to play with fire or a krife en-| ness which I find unbends and relaxes my mind frow 
dangers their own lives and the lives of others. being fully and fixedly set on religion; whatever 
Better send chidren away at prayer-time than-to} cuse | may have for it, that my listlessness inclines 
allow them to play with books, ec. and make a noise.| me to plead, as, that somewhat else is best tu be dove, 
The former is an evil of absence, the latter of! éc. . ad 
thoughtlessness to themselves und disturbance to oth-| Resolved, never to do any thing but duty 5. ty 
ers, both of which should be avoided at such times. | then, according to Eph. vi. 6, 7, 8, to do it willing 
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and cheerfully, as to the Lord, and not to man; 
knowing that whatever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord. 

If there never was to be but one in the world at a 
time, who is properly a complete Christian, in all res- 

of aright stamp, having Christianity shining in 
its true lustre, appearing amiable from what part, and 
under what character soever viewed; resolved to act 
just as | would do, if I strove with all my might to be 
that one who should be in my time. 

When I find those groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered, which the apostle speaks of, and those break- 
ings of heart for the longing it hath, &c., which the 
Psalmist speaks of, in Ps, cxix. 20, resolved to pro- 
mote them to the utmost of my power; and not to be 
weary of earnestly endeavoring to vent my desires, 
nur of the repetitions of such earnestness. 

Resolved, very much to exercise myself in this all 
my life long, viz: with the greatest openness I am ca- 
pable of, to declare my ways to God, and lay open 
my soul to him; all my sins, temptations, difficulties, 
sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every thing, and 
every circumstance; according to Dr. Manton‘s 27th 
sermon on the 119th Psalm. 

Always endeavor to keep a benign aspect and air 
of acting and speaking, in all places, and in all com- 


didn’t mean to make fun of a body, I ho 
take any pride in what L said; and I'd like to know 
more about that paper, as you call it. 


Reasoner. It is a paper, a newspaper, called the 
Free Enquirer. 
Hunter. More yet! Paper, Newspaper, and Free 
Enquirer. Have you any more names for it? 
asoner. I see you do not understand me, and I 
must explain. This thin white sheet is called paper-— 
feel it, These black marks are letters printed on it, 
and we read the words that they make when they are 
put together, 
Hunter. Read! O I mind now; mammy used 
to tell us, that ip the settlements, people went to 
school and learnt to read: and she said how daddy 
and her couldn’t read, that was the reason they didn’t 
take any books with "em when they moved out on to 


the range. But I never heard about newspapers, and 
free enquirers. 
oner. This isa book, (showing one.) See; 


it is made of paper like this; and then it is folded up 


and bound between pasteboards, and covered with 


leather, so as to keep it safe. 


Hunter. Well now, stranger, since I find you 


you won't 


What's it for? 


Reasoner. 11's a newspaper published in New 


York to expose the superstitious notions abgyt refi~ 


nies; except it should so happen that duty requires | gion. 
~+ soe tag ois atte HTunter. How does it do that? 
Resolved, after afflictions, to inquire, what good 1| _Reasoner, Why, it comes right out, and says t vat 


have got by them, and what I might have got by them. 

To confess frankly to myself all that which I 6nd 
in myself either infirmity or sin: and if it be what 
concerns religion, also confess the whole case to God, 
and implore needed help. 

Always to do that which I shall wish I had done 
whea I see others do it. 

Let there be sgmething of benevolence in all 1 


speak. 





IT HAPPENED. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A WESTERN HUNTER AND AN 
ATHEIST. 
From an Illinois paper. 

Mr. Pioneer—In one of my rounds, not long 
since, the following dialogue occurred, and I hasten 
te send it to you. One of the persons engaged in the 
following conversation, appeared to be an awkward, 
longsided youth, equipped for huntiog—and wearing 
a countenance of li tless vacuity; although I some- 
times fancied | saw an arch expression in his eye, as 
his face happened to turn toward the place where 1 
lay. The other seemed to be one who piqued him- 
self on his reasoning powers. 

Hunter. 1 say, stranger, what's that 'ere thing 
you've got in your hand, that looks so speckled like ? 

Reasoner, This? li’s the “ Free Enquirer.” 

Hunter, The what? 1 tell you what, mister, you 
needn’t think to throw your flings out that way at a 
fellow. I asked vou a civil question, and you needn't 
think to nickname a body the free enquirer for it,— 
We are used to making free in our country. 

Reasoner. You are mistaken in my meaning. It 





was this paper I called the Fice Enquirer, not you. 

Hunter, Hay? that thing Y—What d’ye call it? a 
Papert and free enquirer too! 
ny, I don’t know. 


Now if that an’: fun- J 





ened, though he won’t fight now; but I seed hir 
day in a fix that I reckon you wouldn't like t 
Every body else seemed scared but him, and, , 
no more afraid than you are now. 


enough &boat common things; but the« 
the devil, and hell, and all that. ? 


afraid of the devil ? 


all religion is nonsense, and religious people are -all 
fools or hypocrites. 


Hlunter. 1 don’t understand that somehow. There 


was John Davis that used to be a roarer to fight, and 
get drunk, and swear, and play cards; and he went 
away off to camp-meeting and got religion; and ev- 
er since then he’s the civilest, best behaved, soberest, 
honestest fellow all about. 
I can tell you, 
talk, you'd think so. 


And he’s no fool neither, 
I reckon, if you were to hear him 


Reasoner, Psha! it’s all delusion—all a pack of 


nonsense, I tell you. 


Hunter, Well now I'd like you to tell me what 


made him leave off his old capers all of a sudden. 


Reasoner. The fellow got frightened by their 


screaming and shouting. 


Hunter. 1 don't think so. He's not so easy fri ght 


wn one 
o be wm. 
4 Wasa’ 
Reasoner. Ah y I k thr, 

r. yes, now thry have comege 
are sfraid of 


FTunter. Why, stranger | see here Dow 
, 


aa’t you 
Reasoner, 
Hunter. 
Reasoner. 
Hunter. 


I 1—nonsense—there ; i 
Hay? No devil! Low Pam ? 

Know? Did you ever see the devil ? 
No. But | never seed every thing. 


R . Di 

en Did you ever see aay bedy that had 
Hunter, No. But John Davis says there’, i 
Reasoner, John Davis is a fool aul all —_ 


sense is a pack of lies. 


Hunter. Halloo, stranger, 


ou'd 
ohn Davis a fool—I tell ond better not call 


he an’t no fool, aud 


he'd lick you in a minute—that is if be’d fight, But 
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he’s a clever fellow, any how, and I won't hear him 
abused behind his back. 

Reasoner. 1 dida’t mean to abuse him; you must 
not mind such expressions; | only want to convince 
y ou of the folly of religion. 

Hunter. Well then, you may go on. I begin to 
feel curious to know how you found out it was all a 





pack o’ lies. 

Reasoner. If you read the Free Enquirer you'd 
see. 

Hunter. Does that say so? How does that know? 

Reasoner. Why Mr. Owen and Miss Wright and 
Mr. Jennings carry on the paper, and they go on to 
prove that there is no God; and so religion can’t be 
true, because it pretends to be minding the word of 
God. 

Hunter. No God! No hell! Nodevil! MHur- 
ra! May be if I won’t have a frolic. Why then a 
body can get drunk, swear and fight, and if he should 
kill a fellow, it would be no great matter. But stop. 
How do they know? I don’t like to be cheated, 

Reasoner, Why they say it’s just a superstitious 
notion the people have. Nobody ever saw God ; and 
people can’t be expected to believe contrary to the 
evidence of their senses. 

Hunter. No, to be sure. But then John Davis 
says how that God made the world. . If their aint no 
God, who did make the world ? 

Reasoner. Make the world indeed! How do you 
suppose he’d go about to make the world ? 

unter. 1 don’t know nothing about it. I asked 
you to tell me how the world come, if God didn’t 
make it. 

Reasoner. Comet? it didn’t come, it always was. 

Hunter. How do you know that? 

Reasoner. Why, Reason teaches usso. If there 
warn’t something always, how could any thing ever 
happen to be ? 

Hunter. That’s what L don’t know. And I'll tell 
you another thing I don’t know. If this world always 
was, without any maker, did it make itself? 

Reasoner, Make itself! ha, ha, that’s a good one ! 
Why don’t you know that the earth is dead matter 2 
It couldn’t make itself nor any thing else. 

Hlynter. Well, so 1 should judge; and if it 

c widn’t make any thing because it aint alive, I won- 
de. * how it could change so much. The water runs, 
tree *S giow, leaves fall and puts out again, fire burns 

a heap of truck; creatures and birds and fishes, 
and , vankind too, lives and dies, and nobody makes 
tom’. 1 can’t understand that, They didn’t always 
be, I know. : 

Reasoner. That’s only the fortuitous concurrence 
of circumstances. 

Hunter. The what? 

Reasoner. Why, it’s—it’s—it just happens so. 

Hunter. it’s a queer sort of fixen, any how. 1 
wonder if such tings as this here rifle ever just hap- 
pen so, without being made. Where did you say that 
*ere free enquirer come from ? 

Reasoner, From New York. 

Hunter. Who did you say made it? 

Reasoner. 1 didn’t say who made it; Mr. Owen 
and Miss Wright and Mr. Jennings write the pieces in 
it. 

Hunter. How! is it piinted and wrote toot 
You’re a droll fellow. 


\then they put them up in particular order on afiq 


— i 


Reasoner. 1 must explain to you. The lady 
gentlemen I spoke of, write the pieces, and then we 
the printers to print them. 

Hunter. What is printing? How is it done? 

Reasoner. The. have the letrers cut on little pip 
ces of lead, (made hard somehow,) these they al 
types; and they pick them up, letter by letter, aj 
put them in order so as to make words, and so on jij 
they get all these letters set up to make one sid; 


stone that is fixed in the printing-press ; then they 
black the types, and lay the paper on, and pressdom 
a fiat board on them, and so they make it look fie 
this side. Then they put up the same types in, 
different order to make different words, and go throug) 
the same work to print the other side. : 

Hunter. What do you call a letter? let me’ see, 

Reasoner. hese are large letters at the i 
Those small things are all letters. 

Hunter. What! is that little tiny thing a letter! 

Reasoner. Yes. 

Hunter. And do they pick ’em up one by om, 
and fix ‘em so as to make the whole paper ? 

Reasoner. Yes. 

Hunter. Now, mister, I want to ask you a fey 
questions. Did you ever see New York ? 

Reasoner. No, 1 ama western man. 

Hunter. Did you ever see that woman and then 
men you talk about ? 

Reasoner. Whot Miss Wright and Mr. Owe 
and Mr. Jennings? No. 

Hunter. Did you see the folks make that paper 
and print it? 

Reasoner. No, I tell you. 

Hunter. How do. you know they did it then? 

Reasoner. Can't 1 read ?—it says so. 

Hunter. Maybe it lies. How do you know i 
don’t lie ? 

Reasoner, How do I know it don’t lie? I know 
it don’t. Do you think I’m a fuol? 

Hunter, 1f you aint, you can tell me what lad 
you. It’s a plain question. How do you know the 
is such a place as New York? 

Reasoner. Why, the fellow’s crazy. How do! 
know there are such people as Miss Wright and Me 
Owen and Mr. Jenniags, when I’ve heard so muc 
about them, and see their writings every week. Cun’ 
I believe my eyes? 

Hunter. Yes, but that’s the thing I want to knov. 
How can you prove that they did write them things! 
To come right out, how can you prove that that pe 
per was printed ? 

Reasoner, Why 1 know it was; it couldn’t make 
itself. 

Hunter. Yes, 1 know that; but then coulda’ # 
grow so? ; 

Reasoner. A newspaper grow! What nonsense 
[ read about printing, and this is what they make by 
printing. 

Hunter. As far as 1 can see, you don’t know be! 
what it grow’d. But couldn’t ithappensot — 

Reasoner. Happen? No, What an absurd ides 
lt was made. , 

Hunter. I don’t see but it might happen withou! 
being made, as ¢asy as all this world, any how. 

Here the dialogue ceased, and I came wway- 

An Otp Scour. 
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Duut Araeist! could a giddy dauce 
OF atoms lawless hurled: 

Construct so wonderful, so wise, 
So harinouized a world? 


Presumptuous wretch, thyself survey, 
That lesser fabric scan ; 

Tell me from whence the immortal dust, 
The god—the reptile wan? 





THE ATHEIST AND ACORN. 


“ Methinks the world seems oddly made 
And every thing amiss :” 

A dull complaining Atheist said, 

As stretched he lay beneath a shade, | 
And instanced it in this ; 


“ Behold,” quoth he, ‘ that mighty thing, 
A pumpkin large and rouad, 

Is held but by a little string, 

Which upward cannot make it spring, 
Nor bear it from the ground. 


While on this oak an acorn small, 
So disproportioned grows, 
That whoso’er surveys this all, 
This universal casual ball, 
Its ill contrivance knows. 


My better judgment would have hung 
The pumpkin on the tree, 
And lefi the acorn slightly strung, 
*Mongst taings that on the surface sprung, 
And weak and feeble be.” 


No more the caviler wou'd say, 
No further faults descry ; 

For upwa-ds gazing, as he lay, 

An acorn loosened from its spray, 
Fell down upon his eye. 


The wounded part with tears ran o’er, 
As punished for that sin: 

Fool! had that bough a pumpkin bore, 

Thy whimseys would have worked no more, 
Nor skull have kept them in. 





The Rev, Di. Witherspoon, formerly President of 
Princeton Cullege, was once on board of a packet 
ship, where among other passengers was a profound 
atheist. This unhappy man was very fond of troub- 
ling every one with his peculiar belief, and of broach- 
ing the subject as often as he could get any one to 
listen to him. He did not believe ina God and a fu- 
ture state, nothe! Ly and by there came on a ter- 
rible storm, an the prospect was that all would be 
drowned. There was much consternation on board, 
but mot one was so frightened as the professed atheist. 
In this extremity he sought out the clergyman, and 
found him calm and colleeted in the midst of danger, 
and thus addressed him: “*O, Doctor Witherspoon ! 
0, Doctor Witherspoon!! we're all going, we have 
but a short time to stay, O, how the vessel rocks. 
We're all going. Don’t you think we are, Doctor 1” 

he Doctor turned on him with a solemn look and re- 
Plied'in broad Scotch, “ Nae doubi—nae doubt mon, | 
we are a” galiging, but you and I dinna gang the same | 
way.— Chris, Intell. 








‘if thou lovest to worship God here below, God 
will take thee up to worship him above. ‘Thou shalt 
change thy place but not thy employment. 






MR. FINNEY’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
LECTURE XI. 
Abridged from the Evangelist. 

Text.— Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves.—2 Cor, xiii. 5. 

In speaking from this text I design to pursue the 
following order : 

i, Show what is intended by the requirement in 
the text. 

Il. The necessity of this requirement. 

111. The practicability of the duty enjoined. 

1V. Give some directions as to the manner of per- 
forming the duty. 

I. What is intended by the requirement in the 
text? 

It is nothing less than a positive command, that 
we should ascertain our own true character, and set- 
tle the question definitely for ourselves, whether we 
are saints or sinners, heirs of heaven or heirs of hell. 

ll. 1 am to show the necessity of this require- 
ment. 

1. lt is indispensable to our own peace of mind. 

2. It is essential to Christian Honesty. 

If one makes a profession of religion where he does 
not honestly believe himself a saint, who does not 
know that that is not exactly honest ? 

3. A just knowledge of one’s own character is in- 
dispensable to usefulness. 

it a person has always to agitate this question in 
his mind, ** Am I a Christian t”—if he has to be 
always anxiously looking at his own estate all the 
while, and doubtful how he stands, it must bea great 
hindrance to his usefulness. If when he speaks to 
sinners, he is uncertain whether he is not himself a 
sinner, he cannot exhort with that confidence and aijn- 
plicity, that he could if he felt his own feet on 2B 
rock. 

Ill. The practicability of this requirement. 

1. This is evidem from the command in the text. 
Will any one believe that God requires us to exam- 
ine ourselves, and prove ourselves and see what 
is our true character, when he knows it to he impos- 
sible ? 

2. We have the best possible medium of proof, to 
try ourselves, and prove our character, and that is our 
CONnscrousness, 

We may have, and ought to have, the same kind of 
evidence of our state before God as we have of yw « 
existence ; and that is, consciousness. Nay, w*, ~ati- 
not help having the evidence. Consciousness ‘15 og), - 
tinually testifymg what are our states of “ind, and it 
only needs for us to take notice of what consciousness 
testifies, and we can settle the question as certainly 
as we can our own existence. 

3. God gives meu such constant oprortuniti 
out what is in their hearts, that ‘wether nor a 
gence can prevent their coming to a decision of the 
matter, 

If men were shut up in dungeons, where they had 
no opportunities to aet, and no chance of being in- 
fluenced by circumstances, and no way to develope 
the state of their hearts, they would not be so much 
to blame for not knowing themselves. But God has 
placed them in the citcumstances in which they are 
in this life on purpose, as he said to the children of 
Israel, to prove them, and to know what was in their 


rearts, and whether they will k i o-? 
— y cep his comme"uments 
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fc \ by trying to feel. You may try as hard as you 
, 2a8e, to feel in a particular way. 
put forth feeling are totally unphilosophical and ab- 


sund. 


ee th.? mind by the mind’s being intensely fixed on 


sme obje ct calculated to awaken feeling. But when 
the mind is fixed, not upon the object, but is taken up 
with look.»g inward, and attempting to examine the 
nature of th? Present emotion, that emotion at once 


ceases to e é 
.ed on the object that causes the emotion. 


‘in mourning over the state of your heart. 


h. ard. ut 
the fire and shen go about complaining how cold he 
is. 
out frone the means of warmth. 
ing, and feeling bad will not help the matter. 


regard to any object, you must fix your attention on 
that object. 
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or no, 


clined to act in such diversified circumstances. 


4. We are further qualified to test our own true 


characters, by having a perfect rule to try them by. 

The law of God is @ true standard by which to try 
our characters. We can bring all our feelings and ac- 
tions to this rule, and compare them with this stand- 
ard, and know exactly what is their tue character in 
the sight of God. 

5. Our circumstances are such that nothing but dis- 
honesty can possibly lead us to self-deception. 

The individual whe is self-deceived, is not only 
careless and negligent, but decidedly dishonest, or 
he would not deceive himself. He must be toa great 
degree prejudiced by pride, and blinded by self-will, 
or he could not but know that he is not what he pro- 
fessesto be. The circumstances are so many and so 
various, that call forth the exercises of his mind, that 
it must be wilful blindness that is deceived. 

LV. I will mention a few thiugs as to the manner 
of performing this duty. 

First. Negatively. 

1. It is not done by waiting for evidence to come 
to us. 

Many seem to wait in a passive attitude, for the 
evidence to come to them, to decide whether they are 
Christians or not. They appear to be waiting for 
certain feelings to come to them. Perhaps they pray 
about it; perhaps they pray very earnestly, and then 
wait for the feelings to come which will afford them 
satisfactory evidence of their good estate. Many 
times they will not do any thing in religion till they 
get this evidence, and they sit and wait, and wait, 
and wait, in vain expectation that the Spirit of God 
will come sometime or other, and lift them out of this 
slough, while they remain thus passive and stupid. 
They may wait till dooms-day and never get it in 
his way. 

2. Not by any direct attempt to force the feelings 
\ exercise which are to affurd the evidence. 
‘Lhe h.aman mind is so constituted that it never will 


You: efforts to 


There is now nothing before the mind to pro- 
e motion or feeling. Feeling is always awaken- 


xist, because the attention is no longer fix- 
3. You will never get evidence by spending time 
Some people spend their time in nothing but com- 
Jaining, * O, A don’t feel, I can’t fecl, my heart is so 


Suppose a man should shut himself out from 


He must expect.to freeze, if he will shut himself 
And all his mourn- 


‘Second. Positively. What must be done in this duty. 
If you wish te test the true giate of your heart with 


And this affords opportunities of self-knowl- 
edge, when we see how, we feel and how we are in- 


If the mind is fixed on any object calculated to en 
cite those emotions of any kind, it is impossible no 
to feel those emotions in a degree ; and if the mind, 
infently fixed, it is impossible not to feel the emotions 
in such a degree as to be conscious that they exiy, 
In this way we are to come at the proof of our chap. 
acters, and know the real state of our feelings io 
ward any object ;—by fixing our attention on the oh 
ject till our emotions are so excited that we become 
conscious what they are. 

I will specify another thing that ought to be bore 
in mind. Be sure the things on which your mind i 
fixed, and on which you wish to test the state of your 
heart are realities. 

There is a great deal of imaginary religion in the 
world, which the people who are the subjects of j 
mistake for real. They have high feelings, their 
minds are much excited, and the feeling corresponds 
with the object contemplated. | But here is the source 
of the delusion—the object is imaginary. It is po 
that the feeling is false or imaginary. It is real*feeling, 
It is not that the feeling does not correspoud with the 
object before the mind, It corresponds perfecily, 
But the object is a fiction. The individual has form. 
ed a notion of God or Jesus Christ, or of salvation, 
that is altogether aside from the truth, and his feel. 
ings in view of these imaginations are suc as they 
would be towards the true objects, if he had true re. 
ligion, and so he is deluded. Here is undoubtedly a 
great source of the false hopes and professions in the 
world, 

V. 1 will now specify a few things on which itis 
your duty to try the state of your mind. 

1. Sin—not your own particular sins, but sin itself, 
as an outrage committed against God. 

You need not suppose you will get at the true 
state of your hearts, merely by finding in your mind 
a strong fecling of disapprobation of sin. This be- 
longs to the nature of an intelligent being, as such. 
All intelligent beings feel a disapprobation of sin 
when viewed abstractly, and without reference to 
their own selfish gratification. 

But there is a striking difference between the 
constitutional disapprobation of sin, as an abstract 
thing, and that hearty detestation and opposition 
that is founded on love to God. To illustrate this 
idea. It is one thing for that youth to feel thata 
certain act, is wrong, and quite another thing to 
view it as an injury to his father. Here is some- 
thing in addition to his former feeling. He has not 
only indignation against the act as wrong, but his love 
to his father produces a feeling of srief that is pecul- 
iar. So the individual who loves God feels not oy 
a strong disapprobation of sin, as wrong, but a feel- 
ing of grief mingled with indignation when he views 
it as committed against God. 

2. You ought to test the state of your hearts to- 
wards your own sins. 

Look back on your past sins call up your conduct 
in former times, and see whether you do cordially 
condemn it and loathe it, and feel as an affectionate 
child would feel, when he remembers how he has dis- 
obeyed or dishonored a beloved parent. It is one 
thing to feel a strong conviction that your former con- 
duct was wicked. It is quite another thing to have 
this feeling attended with strong emotions of grief, be- 
cause it was sin against God. 
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—Z You want to test your feelings towards impeni- 
tent #nners. ‘ 

[hen go among them, and converse with them, on 
the subject of their souls, warn them, see what they 
say, and how they feel, and get at the real state of 
their hearts, and then you will know how you feel to- 
wards the impenitent. You cannot do this without 
waking vp emotions in your mind, and if you are a 
Christian, it will wake up such mingled emotions of 
grief, compassion and indignation, as Jesus Christ 
feels, and as will leave you no room to doubt what is 
the state of your heart on this subject. 

4. You want to prove the state of your mind to- 
wards God. 

Fix your thoughts intently on God. Do not fancy 
a shape or appearance, or imagine bow he looks, but 
fix your mind on the Bible description of how he 
feels and what he does, and what he says, and you 
cannot but feel. Here you will detect the real state 
of your heart. Nay, this will constitute the real state 
of your heart, which you cannot mistake. 

5. Test your feelings towards Christ. 

Run over the circumstances of his life, and see 
whether they appear as realities to your mina, his 
miracles, his suflerings, his lovely character, his death, 
his resurrection, his ascension, his intercession now 
at the right hand of the throne of God. When you 
think of his willingness to save, his ability to save, his 
atoning death, his power, if these things are realities 
to you, you will have feelings, of which you will be 
conscious, and concerning which there will be no mis- 
take. 

6. What are your feelings towards the saints ? 

If you wish to test your heart on this point, wheth- 
er you love the saints, do not let your thoughts run 
to the ends of the earth, but fix your mind on the 
saints by you, and see whether you love them, wheth- 
er you desire their sanctification, whether you really 
long to have them grow in grace, whether you can 
bear them on your heart to the throne of grace in 
faith, and ask God to bestow blessings on them. 

7. Soin regard to revivals. 

You wish to know what is the state of your feelings 
toward revivals, then read about them, think of them, 
fix you mind on them, and you cannot but have feel- 
ings that will evince the state of your heart. The 
same is true of the heathen, of the slaves, of drunk- 
ards, of the Bible, of any object of pious regard. 
The only way to know the state of your heart is to 
fix your mind on the reality of those things, till you 
feel so intensely that there is no mistahi.yg ihe nature 
of your feelings. 

Should you find a difficulty in attending to any ot 
these objects sufficiently to produce feeling, it is owing 
to ove of two reasons, either your mind is taken up 
with some other parts of religion, so as not to allow 
of such fixed attention to the specified object, or your 
thoughts wander with the fool’s eyes, to the ends of 
the earth, The former is sometimes the case, and | 
have known some Christians to be very much dis- 
tressed because they did not feel so intensely as they 
think they ought on some subjects. Their own sins, 
for instance. A person’s mind may be so much taken 
4p with anxiety and labor and prayer for sinners, that 
"requires an effort to think enough about his own | 

soul to feel deeply, and when he goes on his knees to 


has been talking comes right up before his mind and 
he can hardly pray for himself. It is not to be regard 
ed as evidence against you, if the reason why you do 
not feel on one subject in religion is because your feel- 
ings are so engrossed about another, of equal impor- 
tance. But if your thoughts run all over the world, 
and that is the reason you do not feel deeply enough 
to know what is your true character, if your mind will 
not come down to the Bible, and fix on any object of 
religious feeling, lay a strong band on yourself, and 
fix your thoughts with a death-grasp, till you do feel. 
You can command your thoughts: God has re the 
control of your mind in your own hands. And in this 
way, you can control your own feelings, by turning 
your attention upon the object you wish to feel about, 
Bring yourself, then, powerfully and resolately, to 
that point, and give it not over till you fasten your 
mind to the subject, and till the deep fountains of 
feeling break up in your mind, and you know what is 
the state of your heart, and understand your real 
character in the sight of God. 
REMARKS. 

1. Activity in religion is indispensable to self-exam- 
ination. 

An individual can never know what is the true state 
of his heart, unless he is active in the duties of reli- 
gion. How can he know his real feeling towards sin- 
ners, if he never brings his mind iv contact with sin- 
ners ¢ 

2. Unless persons try their hearts by tle reality of 
things, they are constantly subject to delusion, and 
are all the time managing to delude themselves. 

People will get up a public meeting, and talk about 
feeling for the heathen, when they are making no di- 
rect efforts for sinners around them. This is all a fic- 
tion of the imagination, There is no reality in such 
religion as that. If they had real love of God, and 
love of souls, and real piety, the pictures drawn by the 
imagination about the Sesant heathen would not create 
so much more feeling than the reality around them, 

It will not do to say, it is because their attention is 
not turned towards sinvers around them. They bear 
the profane oaths, and see the Sabbath breaking and 
other vices, as a naked reality before their eyes, every 
day. And if these produce no feeling, it is in vain to 
pretend that they feel as God requires for sinners in 
heathen lands, or any where. 

Mankind have always, in evety age of the world, 
fallen in love with fictions of their own imagination, 
over which they have stumbled into hell. Luok at 
the Universalist. He imagines a God that will save 
every body, at any rate, and a heaven that will ac- 
commodate every body, and then he loves the God 
he has made and the heaven he has imagined, and 
perhaps will even weep with love. His feelings are 
often deep, but they are all delusive because excited 
by fiction and not by truth. 

3. The more an individual goes out from himself, 
and makes things not belonging to himself the sub- 
ject of thought, the more piety he will have, aud the 
more evidence of his piety. 

Religion consists in love, in feeling right and doing 
right, or doing good. If therefore you wish to have 
great piety, don’t think of having it by cultivating it 
ina wey which never caused piety to grow ; that is 
by retiring into a cloister and withdrawing from con 





Pray about his own sins, that sinner with whom he 





tact with mankind. 
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4. It is only in one department of self-examina- 
tion that we can consistently shut ourselves up in the 
closet to perform the duty. That is when we want to 
look back and calmly examine the motives of our 
past condact. In such cases it is often necessary to 
abstract our thoughts and keep out other things from 
our minds, to turn our minds back and look at things 
we have done and the motives by which we were ac- 
tuated. To do this effectually it is often necessary 
to resort to retirement, and fasting, and prayer. 

5. In examining yourselves, be careful to avoil 
expecting to find all the graces of the Christian in 
exercise in your mind at once. 

This is contrary to the nature of mind. You ought 
to satisfy yourselves if you find the exercises ef your 
mind are right on the subject that is before your mind. 
The mind is so constituted, that it can only have one 
train of emotions at a time, 

6. From this subject, you see why people often do 
not feel more than they do. 

The reason why they do not feel deeply on reli- 
gious subjects is, because their attention is not deeply 
fixed on these subjects. 

7. You see the reason why there is such a strange 
diversity in the exercises of real Christians. 

The reason is, that thei: thoughts are directed to 
different objects. One class are always thinking ot 
the class of objects calculated to make them happy ; 
the other are thinking of the state of the church, or 
the state of sinners, and weighed down as with a bur- 
den, as if they had a mouniain on their shoulders. 
Both may be religious, both classes of feelings are 
right, in view of the obyects at which they look. 

8. Observe the influence of these two classes of 
feelings in the usefulness of individuals. 

Show me a very jo) ful and happy Christian, and 
he is not generally a very useful Christian. Gener- 
ally such are so taken up with enjoying the sweets of 
religion, that they do but little. You may see a class 
of professors of religion who are always happy, and 
they are lovely companions, but they are very seldom 
engaged in pulling sinners out of the fire. You find 
others always full of agony for sinners, looking at 
their state, and longing to have souls converted. In- 
stead of enjoying the antepast of heaver on earth, 
they are sympathising with the Son of God when he 
was on earth, groaning in his spirit, and spending alt 
night in prayer. 

9. The real revival spirit is a spirit of agonizing 
desires and prayer for sinners. 

10. You see how you may account for your own 
feelings at different times. 


People often wonder why they feel as they do. | P. 


The answer is plain. You feel so, because you think 
so. You direct your attention to those objects which 
are calculated tu produce those feelings. 

11. You see why some people’s feelings are so 
changeable. 

That is because their thoughts are unsteady. If 
they would fix their thoughts, they would regulate 
their feelings. 

12. You sev the way to beget any desired state of 
feeling in your own mind, and how to beget any de- 
sired state of feeling in others. 

Place the thoughts on the subject that is calculated 
to produce those feelings, and confine them there, and 
the feelings will not fail to follow. 


13. There are multitudes of pious 
dishonor religion by their doubts. 

They are perpetually talking about their dou), 
and they take up a hasty conviction that they hay, 
no religion. Whiereas, if instead of dwelling on thei 
doubts they will fix their minds on other objects, zo 
out and seek sinners, and try to bring them to fe. 
pentancé, rely upon it, they will feel, and feel righ, 
and feel so as to dissipate their doubts. 

Remember, you are not to wait till you feel righ 
before you do this. Perhaps somé things that I said 
to this church have hot been rightly understood, | 
said you could do nothing for God unless you Teh 
right. Do not therefore infer, that you are to sit stil 
and do nothing till you are satisfied that you do feel 
right. But place yourself in circumstances to make 
you feel right, and go to work. On one hand, toby 
tle about without any feeling is no way, and on th 
other hand, to shut yourself up m your closets apd 
wait for feeling to come is no way. Be sure to beal- 
ways active. You never will feel right otherwise, 
And then keep your mind constantly under the inf. 
ence of those objects that are calculated to create and 
keep alive Christian feelings. 


Person. wig 





For the Intelligencer. 
THE PROFANE SWEARER 


18 A VULGAR FELLOW. 

With scarcely an exception this vice is practised only 
by the ill-bred. The instances are exceedingly rare, 
when any one who wishes to be thought a gentlemas, 
is known to indulge iu this disgusting habit. Occasion- 
ally we see one who wears a gentleman’s coat, and 
who rides a gentleman’s horse, and who lives in a gev- 
tleman’s house, allowing himself in this sort of vulganity. 
But a particular acquaintance with such will prove them 
to possess ouly these external accompaniments of ger 
tility, while they are altogether destitute of the iatrn- 
sic qualities of a gentleman. The real gentleman—the 
well-bred man—the man who is governed by a sense of 
propriety—will not allow himself in so vulgar a habit. 
We do not make the assertion uuwarily ; we wislt the 
sia.emeutto be tested—that it is a decisive mark of ill- 
breeding, and cannot consist with the character of a geu- 
tleman to swear. For in what, we ask, does genile- 
manly conduct, or true politeness consist? Js it not iv 
having a respectful regard forthe opinions and feelings 
of others, avd in treating the company you are in with 
kinduess and respect? Js not such treatment of otb- 
ers, an essential quality of a gentleman! Dues he de- 
serve the name, who does not practice afier this mav- 
uer? Suppose a man, in avy company, persis: in do- 
ing what he knows the company generally very much 
dislike ; or, to make the case more nearly paraliel, sup- 
ose that in the presence of the children of a family, be 
should fill up his conversation with a most familiar and 
wanton abuse of the goud name and titles and charae- 
ter of their respected aud much loved father. Would 
they regard his conduct as gentlemanly? Or would he 
have any claim to their respect? But there is a very 
great proportion uf the community who do uot sweat, 
—and who abomiuate the praetice,—who are always 
disgusted and pained with the profanation of others 
With regard to the children of God, especially, who love 
their Heavenly Father, the pain they feel when they 
hear such coarse and flagrant insult offered to God, 
very much what ao affectionate child would feel in the 
case we have supposed. Is he then a gentleman, c*0 
he make any just pretensions to the name, who will 
thus wautouly and continually injure the feelings vi oth 
ers,— sho will Gill up his conversation with expre-sivs 
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f obsceue and wicked profaneness, which he knows 
fills them with disgust and abhorrence? We repeat 
iheu the remark, and for the truth of it we appeal to 
avy catdid mind—to the swearer himself, if he has any 
candor, that a gentleman does not swear. Protanity is a 
habit which does not enter into his character. He who 
allows himself in this habit, ought to rank himself, 
where all decent men rank him, among low and vulgar 
fellows. Whatever may be the color or the shape of 
his coat, or whatever circumstances of importance may 
from any cause, bang around him, he wauts one essen- 
tial qualification for admission into respectable compa- 
ny, or for remaining there with credit w himself, if by | 
avy means he chances to gain admission. 
proposition needs no further illas tration or proof. | 
Every seusible and eandid miud ussents to it. 
PRorANE SWEARER 1S A VULGAR FELLOW. 


THe 





CHRISTIAN UNION.—No. 6. 


Means of promoting Denominational Union. 


Wi greater Denominational Union is practicable aud 
important, as is generally admitted, it becomes our du- 
ty to inquire, how shall we bring it about? What are 
the means wherely this union may be promoted! It 
ofan happens that very important objects are capable 
of being attained by the simplest means when those that 
are more complex bave failed. So it will probably be 
in the present case. Means that are very simple in their 
nature aud of easy application to the object for the at- 
tainment of which they are appointed, are probably 
destined to exert a controlling agency in bringing the 
scattered fragments of the Christian church together, 
aud iv marshalling the saints, the true people of God, 
uoder a common standard in their common cause. ‘The 
subject of Denominational Union is believed to be dear 
to the heart of God. It cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed that the Almighty has any delight in seeing those 
whe are disposed to fight under his banuers, standing 
utterly aloot from each o:her, and fighting in so many 
straggling companies, instead of being consolidated into 
ove compact and well organized army. ‘This immense 
loss of effective iufluence from disunion, must be regard- 
ed as an evil by the Most High, however lightly it may 
be esteemed by ignorant, prejudiced and erring men. 

That iveaiculable increase of moral power, which 
would accrue to the church from a_ suitable degree of 
anion among its branches, must be attained, betore reli- 
giou cau gam any very sigual triumphs. ‘That increase 
of power being attained, the most signal triumphs of 
religion over the sivful habits, usages, aud institutions of 
awicked and hitherto rebellious world, will be suce to 
fellow. ‘I'hese triumphs are yet to be gaiued. The 
Voice of prophecy is loud aud clear in its annunciation 
of aday wien the cause of holiness shall universally 
prevail, and the kingdoms of this worl! become the 
peaceful kingdom of Jesus Christ. ibe decree has 
goue forth. God has set the Redeemer as king ou the 
holy hill of Zion; and has said to him, Ask of me, aud 
1 will give thee the heathen for thive inheritance, aud 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. ‘Thou 
shalt break ‘them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like an earthern vessel. 

Let the different branches of the cburch be properly 
auited, and we find in it the elements of a power great 





enough to accomplish the exteusive conquesis above 
referred to. We cannot therefore suppose that God will 
suffer existing disunion to coutiaue forever Sach a sup- 
position is opposed to what we know of the Divine 
counsels as revealed. We may safely assume, therefore, 
that the attainment of a proper degree of Denomina- 
tional Union enters into the counsels of God as one of 


the preparatory steps to the universal prevalence and ‘sequently to endanger their salvation. 
God will bring about! sionall 


irresistible power of true religion. 


| 


! 


tained by it. He will bring it ebout by the agency of 
his children aud by the use of means. What are all the 
means that God will use, or is uow at present using for 
this high purpose it is inipossible to say. "The following 
however, are manifestly of this class. 

I. The agency of individuals distinguished for a 
catholic Christian spirit. 

2. The greater diffusion of knowledge. 

3. Increased facilities for Christian intercourse and 
co-operation between the different brauches of the 
Christian church. 

4. Practical demonstratious of the evils of those de- 
grees of denominational disunion, which have existed in 
past ages, and which are still perpetuated. 

5. Practical demonstrations of the advantages and 
practicability of Denominational Union. 

6. A greater out pouring of the Holy Spirit, and the 
promotion of a more consistent and apostvlical spirit of 
piety in the evaigelica! churches. 

7. Every instance and degree of Denomivaiioual Un- 
iou will contribute to promote this cause, by leading to 
other instances and higher degrees of it. 

8. United and specife effort for the promotion of De- 
nominatioual Union, either by temporary or permanent 
associations for this purpose. 

9. Providential arrangemeuts and events indicating 
the necessity of a greater degree of Denominational 
Union. 

By all the above meutioned means God is at work in 
bringing his people together. He sees them scattered 
on the mountains, far from each other, and in many in- 
stauces far from him; aud by these means he is pro- 
moting their mutual recognition of each other as sats, 
and their mutual co-operation as fellow soldiers in a 
common warfare. These means are of great extent 
aud of great power. Both in regard to their extent and 
power, they are uot likely to decrease but generally to 
increase. ‘I'beir influence is at this moment considera- 
ble; but probably less then it is destined ever to be 
again ; immensely less than it promises to be in some 
few years to come. 

A profound and prayerful consideration of the meth- 
od in which God is silently cars ying forward the work 
of Denominational Union, willindicate to every enlight- 
ened Christian important personal :espousibilities in re- 
lation to this matter. ‘These we ought diligently to in- 
vestigate aud faithfully to discharge. ‘To avoid being a 
hindrance to this cause is not enough. We ought earn- 
esily and laboriously .o help it forward. Effectual aid 
may be given by every honest aud humble Christian. 

God invites au universal partnership in Utis extended 
sphere of well doing, and will amply reward even the 
widow's mite that is pirusly and disercetly consecrated 
to this object. Ambrose, 





Our Tasie.—The late Rev. Rowland Hill, of 
London having preached on oue occasion in a Bap- 
tist chapel, where the Lord’s supper was to bé obser- 
ed, was after the sermon going to take his place at 
the table, but was respectfully told, ** You cannot sit 
down at our table.” He only replied calmly, “| 
thought it was the Lorp’s table!” 





FRIENDLY SUGGESTIONS. 

We have occasionally attended at Methodist mect- 
ings during seasous of revival, and have at times liad 
our fears excited that some of the measues adopted, 
and iustructions given at such seasons, were calculated 
to make wrong impressions on the minds of sinners, aud 
lead them to indulge hopes of forgiveness and accepi- 
ance, while yet their hearts were unrenewed, aud con- 
We have ocea- 
suggested our fears in conversation with breth- 


this with a view to other aud ulterior results w be ob-! ren of that denomination, and have found that they 
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viewed the evils in question very much as we did, and 
were endeavoring to prevent them. We were exceed- 
ingly gratified in looking into the Methodist ** Christian 
Advocate aud Journal,” not long since, to find that the 
editor had his eye upon the very evils which so much 
troubled us, aad with an unsparing band was endeav- 
oriug to drive them from their churches. We hope his 
efforts will be successful. For much as we esteem our 
Methodist brethren, we should esteem them more; and 
great as is the good they are bringing w pass, we verily 
believe they would accomplish much more, if they would 
heed the faithful suggestions of this editor, and carefully 
guard against these evils. We subjoin a few extracts 
froin that paper. 

After mentioning some doctrines which should be held 
up prominently in times of revival, he proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

The doctrine of repentance seems to be a branch of 
that of justification by faith, and is uecessarily implied 
init. By repeutance we here mean a deep and-clear 
conviction wrought in the conscience of the sinner, of 
his guilty, condemned, ruined and helpless condition, 
with confession and supplication for mercy. The whole 
need not the heavenly Physician, but they that are sick. 
The uncorvinced siuoer has no apprehension of bis 
guilt and danger, and of course feels not his need of 
the Saviour, and will slight all his offers. 

The minister of the Gospel should make it his object 
to produce this repentauce, and to fix it deeply and pain- 
fully in the guilty breast. Much depends on this as to 
the soundness of his conversion, and his subsequent sta- 
bility and continuance in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Ministers err, in that they frequeatly heal the 
wound before they have examined its depth. They see 
a person in tears, or hear him sigh, and immediately set 
about ** comforting” him before he has had time to see 
the depth of his fall, or confess his sins. They speak of 
him as ‘“‘a poor, distressed, broken-hearted sinner,” 
much to be pitied for the sorrows of repentance which 
he is beginning to feel, and would enlist the sympathies 
of the whole charch in his favor. This is quackery of 
the worst soit, and may result fatally to the everlasting 
interests of souls. We should weep when we seo sin- 
ners neglecting their salvation, and rejoice when we see 
them penitent. Our sympathies may be reserved for 
cases of strong temptation, despondency and persecu- 
tion. But let us never be guilty of healing slightly the 
wound which the Holy Spirit has made. If they are 
truly penitent, there is little danger but they will be 
comforted in due time. Every thing which affects the 
genuineness and depth of repentance affects in the same 
degree the character of revivals of religion. * bd 

We add, chiefly for the cousideration of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel,—let the work of God be preserved. 
as far as you may have any influence to preserve it, 
free from all extravagances, wild fire, and enthusiasm. 
lu tines of revival these things sometimes mix with the 
work of God, and disparage it in the eyes of all sober 
and discorning people. 

We do not pretend, nor would we dare to set bounds 
or prescribe rules for the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
Nor du’@ We impute to the Spirit the weaknesses and 
extravagacces of erring human beings. A great noise, 

j res Ke 
ai tonne acUons and gesticulaiion, do no bedy 
any good, but prevent all edification, and disgust the se- 
rious and better informed part of the beholders, aud 
make sport for tie infidel and anbelieving part of a con- 
gregation. It is no justification of these things to say 
that much good is done when there is a great noise. 
We admit it, and at the same time say that the noise 
does no good, but oft times prevents much good from 


being done. Jt often distracts aud dissipates the thoughts 
of a large portion of a congregation, gives umbrage to |of the 


another part, aud leaves the whole more light and un- 


raised at the same time, with various wild | 


impressed with the importaace of the doctrine of Chrig 
than they were before. 


RUTLAND (VT.) ASSOCIATION, 


A meetiog of this Association was held on the Igy 
Feb., at Rutland, at which the subject of employing ty 
system of means, now in operation, in some parts of 

ermont, for promoting revivals was considered. Th, 
Association after full deliberation, unanimously agree 
in sustaining the following positions. The reasons by 
which they justified themselves in their opinions, my 
have not room to give. 

1. The system of operations now in progress 
the churches io this State, strongly tends to interlere 
with the responsibilities of established pastors, and the 
sacred relation which they sustain to the church and » 
the world. 

2. The views of religious truth which characterig 
this system of operations, and those too on poiuts of y. 
tal importance, cannot be approved as discriminatigg 
and evangelical. 

3. But while there is too little to enlighten the mind, 
to awaken and invigorate the conscience, a system of 
measures is adopted, and a variety of motives urged, fur 
the purpose of exciting the mind to immediate action, 
The motives urged, are almost exclusively such as a- 
dress themselves to the selfish principles of our nature. 

4. The general aspect of the public assemblies is on 
marked by that religious awe and reverence, by thatsol- 
emn stillness, and that overpowering impression of truth 
upon the conscience, which evince the presence of the 
Spirit of God. 

5. The principles and practice of this system in re. 
gard to the reception of persons into the communion of 
the church, are deserving of very grave consideration. 

The Association then came to the following result. 

Such being the views which the Association enter- 
tained of this system of measures, in its essential char- 
acter and tendencies, they are constrained to take their 
stand upon the fixed principles of the word of God, and 
say to the churches unJer their care, and to their breth- 
ren in the ministry, that they dare noi sanction its em- 
ployment by consenting to introduce it into the churches 
over which the Holy Ghost has made them overseers. 
waey canuot permit themselves, by any hope of partial 
good, to tolerate what they solemnly disapprove, and 
eanuot but consider as hazarduus to the souls of men. 
They must not hold fellowship with what seems at least 
too :nuch like walking in craftiness, and handling the 
word of God deceitfully; but would still seek the great 
and glorious ends of their calling, and of the gospel 
which they preach, by manifestation of the truth, and 
endeavoring to commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. Sv only dare they sus- 
tain the weight of responsibility that they have assumed, 
as ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God. Yet, while their own views of duty are thus de- 
cided, they would by no be idered as judg- 
ing the motives of their brethren who have adopted dif- 
ferent views of this subject and pursued a different 
practice. They yield to them the same right of judg- 
ment, which they claim for themselves; and though 
they cannot but believe, that such as have connected 
themselves with this system of proceedings, have beeo 
misled to the injury of the cause of truth, they would 
not doubt the purity of their intentions, and would leave 
them to the teachings of that Spirit, of truth, which 
Christ has promised to his disciples, earnestly pray'dé: 
that be may guide their brethren, and the members 
this Association, and the churches for whom they labor, 
into all truth. 

The Pawlet Association, met Feb. 16, at Manches- 
ter, and voted that they cordially approve of the views 
Rutland Association, aud adopt them as thei 








' own. 
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“The Windsor Association met at Hartland, Feb. 18, 
aod parsed # similar resolution. 

In like manner did the Northwestern Association 
which met at Johnson March 1. 


THIBET AND CHINA ACCESSIBLE 
THROUGH BURMAB. 


The following communication opens to the eye of 
faith another wide field of ation fer Christian mis- 
sions, and especially the Christian press, as the Chinese 
Tract addresses these millions in their own tongue, tho’ 
they speak a language yet unknown. No mission has 
used the press more efficiently than that in Burmah. 
Shall contributions be withheld for supplying such open- 
ings even with Tracts? 

“ Visited Meaday,” says the devoted Kev. Mr. Kin- 
catp, in his Journal at Ava, Feb. 3, 1835, “ a consider- 
able village six miles above Ummerapoora. ‘This is a 
Chinese mart. Large caravans come in from the prov- 
ince of Yunnan during the cold season, aud exchange 
their goods for the productious of this country. I bad 
av tunity of seeing the Chinese just as they are 
jn ther own country. The most prominent trait in 
their expression of the countenance is dull , com- 
bined with self-satisfaction. ‘They have vothing of that 
lofty, consequential air that marks so prominently the 
Burman character, and yet they appear to be equally 

and self-satisfied. 

I found many Chinese able to speak Burman, though 
no one that could speak fluently. As near as | could 
learn, their spoken language is entirely different from 
that spoken at Canton, and the eastern provinces, tho’ 
their written language is the same through the whole em- 
pire. I endeavored to ascertain what intercourse they 
bad with the surrounding nations, particularly ‘Thibet; 
and | found a considerable trade was carried on with 
Lassa, the capital of the Thibetians, but was not able 
to learn any thing more. The distance to some of the 
nearest towns in China is not probably more than 200 
miles, as a caravau makes the journey in 20days. Bo- 
mau, the most northern city of Burmah, is said to be but 
two or three days journey from Yuunan. 

“It will be a day of triumph to the church of God 
when her sons shall be permitted to make their way up 
the Irawaddy into Thibet and China, and there pro- 
claim the redemption of Christ. Prayerful dependence 
ou the promises of God will no doubt be succeeded with 
permission to occupy these hitherto inaccessible coun- 
tries. Asthe way is now opea in Burmah for preach- 
ing and printing the word of life, it is quite certain, if 
we will only oceupy Ava faithfully a few years, we 
should be permitted to plant a branch of the mission in 
Bomau, aud then we are on the borders of China and 
Thibet. Let a press be put in operation in Ava, as the 
most effectual means of enlightening the minds aud se- 
curing the confidence of goverament men, and at the 
same time let the Gospel be preached faithfully to all 
classes of people. Let one missionary be placed in Ava 
or Ummerapoora learning the Chinese language, and al 
so two of our best Burman assistants be directed to 
travel incessantly between Ava and Bomau, preaching 
the Gospel and distributing tracts. lll this is practica- 
ble and vastly <lesirable ; and when we consider the end 
to be obtained, we ought to be willing to risk ease, aud 
health, and even life itself. These regions that have 
never beeu trodden by the messengers of peace, might 
soon lift up their hands to God.” 

The prospect of access to China through Burmah is 
kreatly increased by the proposed mission, which the 
American Baptist Board are about establishing at Su- 
diya among the Shans, a people of vast numbers and 
extent, spreading themselves over the country which 
connects Burmah, Siam, and China, and whose dialects 
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view of the prospect of establishing this mission, Mr. 
Judson exclaims: 

“My heart leaps for joy, and swells with gratitude 
and praise to God, when [ think of brother Jones at 
Bankok, in the southern extremity of the continent; 
and brother Brown at Sudiya in Assam, on the frontiers 
of China—immensely distant points,—and of all the 
interesting stations—Ava, Rangoon, Kyouk-Phyoo, 
Maulmein, and Tavoy. and the churches and schools 
which are springing up in every station throughout the 
Karen Wiiderness. Heber let. to live in these days! 
O happy lot te be allowed to beara part in the glorious 
work of bringing an apostate world to the feet of Je- 
sus! Glory, glory be to God !” 


THE GREAT FIRE IN CANTON. 
Canton, Cua, Nov. 24, 1835. 
To the Editors of the New York Observer. 

Dear Brethren,—I; has long been my desire to ad 
dress you, and through you, many of my personal 
friends and fellow-chiistians on the other side of the 
world. I little thought, however, that | was waiting 
for the occasion that has new occurred—the scene of 
which I will attempt to give you some idea, though it 
cannot be fully described. On Sabbath evening of 
the 22d ult. about 8 o’clock, we heard the alarm of 
fire. Ascending the top of one of the highest houses, 
I perceived that the alarm was real, pall thet a large 
fire was raging in the city. The next fact of impor- 
tance to foreigners was that the wind, which had been 
strong all the day, was right to biing the fire in the 
direction of the foreign factories. Their probable 
fate became so evident that most of the merchants 
provided themselves with large boats, and some com- 
menced removing their treasure (specie) and goods, 
ee oan | in a few hours to leave their houses to the 
mercy of the flames. In the meantime some were 
upon the buildings, marking the progress of the fire, 
and discussing the probability of its ultimate extent. 
At one moment as the great body of flame seemed 
to diminish, hope would revive, only to sink away in 
despondency, as the fire broke out with tenfold pow- 
er in some new direction. Thus it continued for the 
night, the only faint hope remaining that the subsi- 
dence of the wind, or the’ city wall, might save us 
from the conflagration. As viewed from the eleva- 
tions I have mentioned, from which we could see ov- 
er into the city, it was difficult to find a suitable com- 
parison of the scene. Some compared it to a volcano ; 
some to the burning of Moscow ; to my own mind, 
with all its attendant distress, the scene was the most 
vivid representation | have ever witnessed, of the 
final couflagration, when the earth that now is shall 
be burned up. Many a time during that sleepless 
night, as 1 beheld the ocean of fire before me, and 
saw the poor wanderers fleeing houseless and not 
knowing whither to fly, did my thoughts pass to that 
solemn day when all that multitudes possess will sud- 
denly be swept away. Evidently the small feet of 
the Chinese fe:males were not made in reference to 
such an occasion ; the richest now could not pass the 
narrow streets in pedans, their only alternative was 
to hobble upon their feet or burn ; in every direction 
they were seen—perhaps one or two lantern-bearers 
with swords in their hands to guard them and their 
children, carried by domestics. 

By sun-rise some of the merchants had succeeded 
in removing all their effects into boats ; and even now 
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it was not certain where or when the fire would cease, 
though it was chiefly confined to one corner of the 
city, and that nearest the factories, A desperate ef- 
fort was now to be made on the part of the firemen. At 
about a'quatter past six, however, we had the inde- 
scribable joy of beholding the flame die away at the 
city gate, as if God, in his mercy, had pointed to that 
spot and said, Thus far shalt thou come, and no far- 
ther. 

In company with some friends, I then went to the 
memorable spot, and saw the engines and mandat ins 
still working, and 1 am disposed to think that much 
might be said in favor of the Chinese firemen. The 
engines that | saw appeared to be efficient and well 
managed ; an old mandarin was at the head,'and di- 
recting the bose with his own bands. 
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smoking ruins from the city walls, upon which | walk- 
ed nearly a mile in company with several friends, 
among whom were brothers Brigman and Stevens, 


wide at the top,) were some quite exhausted and 
asleep, others sitting by their little all ; and others still 
with an infant upon the back, and a few things under 
the arm, perhaps all the earthly treasure they possess- 


has been nearly burnt up ; it was of wood, four inch- 


by the rabble. 

At the eye infirmary the patients were moved, and 
allmy medicines &c., most valuable papers, buoks, 
and clothing, were put up in trunks and boxes ready 


were also made for the renioval of the press and 


ment of our very comfortable accommodations instead 
of being quartered in a chah-boat or “ Gudoran,” as 
we anticipated might be our condition now, and, be- 
sides, the interruption that might have ensued in oar 
missionary work. 

To think of the thousands of sufferers, destitute of 


instead of being thrown, as a like number in New |« 


and a ebristian community, are thrown upon a cold 
and unpitying world, whose tender mercies are eruel- 


stand upon the ashes of the earth and say they have 


so 





Liserat Donation.—One who is deeply interes- Daggett, pursued his researches with sinzular industry, 


ted in the American Tract Society’s eflort to rewiz 
$35,000 to foreign stations before April 15th, writes; 
“1 am only an humble minister, now far from the 
seat and center of your operations. ‘1 have never 
hoarded $300 in my liie. If do not expect to receive 
$300 this current year. But lest your foreign appro. 
priation should fail, I herewith subjoin my note. 

** On demand, I promise to pay William A. Hak 
lock, Secretary of the American Tract Society, or 
bearer, one hundred dollars.” Yours truly, dec, 

Would one hundred individuals make a similar pe 
mittance, the amount would be made up. 





For the Intelligencer, 
JUDGE BRISTOL. 
Died, on Monday evening, the 7th inst. Mareh, at7 


The exact extent of the damage will never be }oscjioek, at his residence ia New Haven, the How. Was 
known, Some intelligent Chinese have estimated the | py 49% Bateres: in the 57th year of bisage. He wasoe: 
number of houses burnt to be 2,000, and of inhab- | cupied during the day with important busivess, and ap. 
itants destitute of homes 10 or 15,000. ; peared in usual health. From October, 1834, till abou 

In the course of the day I took a survey of the | the same time in 1835, he had been visited with some- 


what severe indisposition, which at length yielded tore 
laxation, and exercise. For'the last five months, he 


seemed to have completely regained his health. Ar at 
ee pd yo ‘th wh au he tack ‘however, of a distressing pain, in the tore partof 

SOG SAVETE! MORNE HP Kiros teen pe ree February, about the region ‘of the heart, which evntina- 
ed civilities. All about us was desolation and wretch- | eq about 12 hours, probably indieated the disease of 
edness. Just within the wall a street scemed to sur- whieh he died; though. it was then considered by him 
round the city ; here, and upon the top of the wall, | as rheumatic. On Monday evening, on his return from 
(which is about thirty feet high and twelve or fifieen| making some inquiries of his ostler, avd just before he 


had reached the entrance of his dining room, he wasob- 


served to falter, and instantly to fall. His appearance 
indicated instantaneous death, and such was the fact. 
Two of his neighbors were called in, and Dr. Kuight 


was with him in about five minutes. Exertions were 


ed, were seeking a new resting peu hiky vor we made to resuscitate him, but they were iu vain, for his 
in the city and came out at its southern gate, which spirit hud fled to God who gave it. 


By a post mortem examination on Thursday morning, 


es thick, and covered with sheet-iron, Some who |it appeared that there was about a pint of coagulated 
weut within the city were rouglily treated and robbed | blood in the pericardiam, which had escaped into it 
through an opening from the lower and right part of the 
left Venticle of the heart. Fhis opening presented the 
appearance of an irregular rent about 3 of an inch in 
length; and around it, for the distance of nearly an 
: Sahu” : inch, the walls of the heart were very thin and much 
to be moved at a moments ‘yarping. Arrangements diseased. F 


On Thursday afternoon at 2 o’cloek, prayer was of- 


types, &c. fered at the house of the deceased by the Rev. Dr. Tay- 

The joy and gratitude we feel is more easily con-| lor. His remains were then removed to the North 
ceived than expressed, that we are still in the enjoy- | Church, where in the midst of a large and deeply solemn 
assembly, portions of scripture were read, and a brief 
and pertinent address was made by the Rev. Mr. Bacon, 
and another prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, the 
minister of the congregation. 


On the fife wo! «araeter of this eminent citizen, it is 
roper that some reinarks should be made. 
William Bristel was born in that part of the town of 


homes just at the commencement of winter, and that; New Haven, which now constitutes the town of Haw- 


len, on the 2d day of June, 1779. He was the young- 


York would be, upon. the eharities of a benevolent| est child of his father, the late Simeon Bristol, Esquire, 

who was extensively known and distinguished as a dis- 
creet'and judicious citizen, was frequently a 9 
: . ive i ral A bly of the State, and a Judge 
(ye! 8-8 subject Aug, affecting to, dwell epon, How | of the Court of Common Plons a ae County of New 
pitiable a lot = theirs who have no treasure, but may | Haven, iu which office he died. Few men were more 
be lost,in a night! How bappy are they who can) infuential, or enjoyed more of public confidence. 


The subject of this sketch entered Yale College in 


lost nothing. . The despatches are closing and [ must} 1794, aud received its honors in 1798. His collegiate 


close abruptly. Affectionately yours, life was marked by a close and punctual attention to his 
Pserer Parker. | duties, a correct deportment, and. by high classical at- 
tainments. 


On leaving College he entered the office of Judge 
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and was admitted to the bar in 1800. He established 
himself id business in New Haven, in the midst of law- 
ers of high eminence. By integrity, learning, skill and 
Vautry he soon rose to distinction iu bis p ion, se- 
coring alike the confidence of his elieuts, the bar, and 
the Court. us at 

He was repeatedly chosea a Re ative in the 
General Assembly—was a member of the Couvention 
which formed aud adopted the Coustitution of this State, 
and a Senator of the State Legislature. [a May 1818, 
he was appointed a — of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, which office he held till 1826, when he was 

jnted District Judge of the District of Connecticut, 
aud continued therein till his death. 

At the bar, in the Legislative Hall, and on the bench, 
his deportment was gen mauly, correct, and very court- 
eous. His forensic aad judicial eloquence were of a 
high order. As a judge he was patient in investigation, 
discriminating and prompt in apprehending the real 

jot in controversy, aud inflexibly upright aud just. 

is decisions were alike honorable to his head and 
heart. 

He was unblemished in his morality, uniformly 
cherishing by his example and his property the institu- 
tions of religiov, and a constant and devout attendant 
ou public worship. 

'o scepticism and infidelity he was a stranger, and it 
is not doubted that he was firmly persuaded of the great 
doctrines of Christianity. 

For a few of the last years of his life, he appeared 
solemnly impressed with a deep sense of sin, and the 
absolute necessity of seeking pardon through a Saviour. 
He did not make a public profession of religion, but 
those most intimate with him, cherish a well grounded 
hope that his last days were days of penitence and of 
confidence in God ; and that he asked and received that 
werey which be readily acknowledged could alove en- 
sure forgiveness aud acceptance. 

His death, thus sudden aud unexpected, spread a 
gloom over all classes of our citizens, ‘They were re- 
minded of Twining, Hillhouse and Smith, who died of 
asimilar disease, and who were of the same profession, 
aud three of whom resided in the same street, 

The “ places that knew Judge Bristol will know him 
nomore forever.” In the vigor of life aud usefulness 
he has goue down :o the grave, amid the lamentations of 
lriends, and to the unspeakable grief of his family. 

March 15, 1836. 





For the Intelligencer. 
REVIVALS. 


Mr. Editor,—The following brief acknowledgment 
of the special goodness of God to this people, is submit- 
ted if you shail deem it proper for publication in your 
valuable paper. 

My acquaintauee in this place commenced July, 1834. 
The church aud society were then in a very unhappy 
state. They were very far from being united and har- 
movious. But through the influence of God's Spirit, a 
revival soon commenced whieh added to the church 65 
precious souls, not one of whom to my knowledge, has 
heen guilty of scandatous conduct simee they entered our 
fellowship. Our meetings on the Sabbath and on oth- 
er cecasions have generally been well attended, and a 
good degree of religious interest has been manifested. 

But it was not autil about three mouths since, when 
the Lord returned with his special presence. At first we 
saw the cloud of the size of a mau’s hand just above 
the moral horizon. ‘i bat was an anzious moment with 
the friends of Zion. Her sons and daughters cried unto 
the Lord vhat it might arise and pour upon us its life- 
giving waters. They were exhorted aot to rest till the 

ug was secured. Sinners were in trouble. Soon 
some of them manifested au auxiety to kmow what they 





should do to be saved. Now afew mercy drops fell in a 
select school. About fifteen in a week or two began to 
lisp the song of redeeming love, They felt that Christ 
was verily precious, and their exhortation was, ‘O taste 
and see that the Lord is good.’ Now the room for the 
anxious and the converts was full. Meetings were 
crowded and solemn as eternity. Just at this time the 
Methodists appoiuted a protracted meeting at their mect- 
ing house. ‘I'here was, as 1 was informed by one of 
their members, then no particular interest in their church. 
Some who were deeply auxious went from our meet- 
ing to theirs, and having determined that they would 
become Christians and serve God, * come life or come 
death,” found peace in believing. Now most of the im- 
penitent went to their meetings, while we had prayer 
meetings to pray for their conversion; and God heard 
pees while we were yet speaking in specific cases. 

here wasa friendly feeling mauifesied between the de- 
nominations, aud the great desire was that God would 
convert sinners wherever they might be. There were 
daily with us and with them new cases of conversion. 

As soon as we could obtain help we bad meetings in 
the afternoous and evenings for a week, and they were 
signally blessed. God’s couveiting grace has been seen 
in the case of the child of ten, and from that to the man 
of more than seventy yearsof age. In this revival ma- 
ny more males than females have tasted of the renova- 
ting love of Christ; the former revival having included 
among its converts a larger proportion of females. Ve- 
ry many have erected the family alter, and are happy 
when the time comes for them to pray. ‘The fact that 
so many of the most unpromisiug cases have been con- 
verted, is sufficient to inspire us with confidence to pra 
for tho:e whe are most hardened in siv. Yes, rane | 
their sins may have riseu to heaven, the mercy of God is 
above the heaven. He in very deed is mighty to save! 
Aud he is worthy of all the praise. This place seems 
now like a little heaven. There appears to be almost 
entire harmony and love. O blessed religion! there is 
haidly oue here who does not acknowledge its real- 
ity and supreme excellence. We eannot state the pre- 
cise pumber of converts. It would be easier to number 
the adults who are nol converted. We may with coufi- 
dence say that scores are indulging the hope of a blessed 
immortality since the revival commenced. Time will 
show whether itis like'av anchor to the soul. | is wor- 
thy of remark that the Temperance cause has glorious- 
ly advanced with the revival, Will all who read re- 
member us in their prayers that the Lord would coutia- 
ue to work till every one in the place shall realize the 
joys of hissalvation. Aud not unto us, but to his name 
be all the glory. Yeurs sincerely. 

Jernemian MiLver, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church. 
Westbrook, March 14, 1836. 


The Rev. J. S, Meissner, Moravian missionary in 
Labrador, observes, ‘* We have known what it is to 
mourn the loss of beloved children, having accompa- 
nied two to their resting place during out service in 
this distant land. 1 was once standing by the grave 
of my departed ehildrén, under a brilliant sun and 
cloudless sky, when suddenly a light shadow passed 
over the green turf. Looking up for the cause, I 
beheld a snow-white gull winging her lefty fight thro’ 
the air. ‘The thought immediately struck me—Thus 
it is with the dear objects of my mournful remems 
brance. Here indeed lies the shadow, but above is 
the living principle. Nor wasthe reflection without 
comfort to my wounded spirit.” 


It is no humiliaticn to aggravate sin above Christ's 
saving power. 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. : 

Rev. Ephraim ‘Taylor was installed over the First 
Congregational Church in Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 3. 

Rev. Barnabas Phiuney, late of Pawtucket, was in- 
stalled over the Evangelical Church in Westborough, 
Mass., on the 3d of Feb. 

There are about 1700 Indians receiving instruction in 
the State of N. York, principally fiom Missionaries. 

Hogan & Thompson of Philadelphia, have published 
in 2 8vo. vols. the History of the Church of Christ, by 
the late Rev. Joseph Milner, with additions and correc- 
tions by the late Rev. Isaae Milner, D. D. from the last 
London edition. ’ 

Lent.—We have been requested by the Right Rev. 
Bishop to insert the following regulatious, to be observ- 
ed by the Catholics of the New England States, for the 
ensuing Leut :— 

1. The use of flesh meat is allowed on all Sundays 
throughout Lent, without any limitation as to the num- 
ber of times. 

2. The same is allowed, once a day only, on the Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and ‘Thursdays, from the first Suaday in 
Lent until Palm Sunday. All other days are days of 
abstinence. 

3. The use of eggs, cheese, butter, and milk, is also 
allowed.—Boston Pilot. 

The theatre erected in Lowell, Mass. two or three 
years since, (the opening of which for stage plays was 
wisely prohibited by the magistrates, sustained by the 
citizens,) has been purchased and fitted ap for a church. 
Itis occupied by the First Free Church in Lowell. 

The second annual meeting of the Vermont Anti-Sla- 
very Society was held at Middlebury ou the 16th ult. 
A memorial to Congress was adopted, praying, in sub- 
stance, that if slavery cannot be removed from the seat 
of government, the seatof goverument may be removed 
from slavery, i. e. into the limits of the non-slavehold- 
ing States. 


Fast Dars.—March 3lstin N. Hampshire, and April 
7th in Massachusetts. 

Rev. Charles Walker was installed over the Coungre- 
gational Church in Windsor, on the 9th inst. Sermon 
by Rev. John Todd of Northampton. 

The receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
the last year amounted to nearly half a million of dollars. 

Archbistiop Cheveras, of Bordeaux, formerly of Bos- 
ton, has been made a Cardinal. 

Prof. Park of Amherst College, has accepted of a 
Professorship at Andover, in the place vacated by Dr. 
Skinner. 

A quarterly meeting of the *“*Gxeygrat Curistian 
Union Association of Connecticut,” will be held at 
Derby on Thursday the 7th of April uext, to commence 
at 10 o’clock A. M. Addresses may be expected from 
Clergymeu of different denominations of evangelical 
Christians, is conection with other religions exercises. 

Lewis Beers, Jvun,, 
Secretary of Board of Managers. 
March 10, 1836. 
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MARRIED. 
= SS _ _ —_) 


In Farmington, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, Mr. William H. Starr, of New York, to Miss 











Frances C., daughter of Mr. James K. Camp, of the 
former place. 

In Middletown, by the Rev. Mr. Crane, Rey, 
Dwight M. Seward, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in New Britain, to Miss Lydia H., younges 
daughter of Col. Simeon North. 

At Walnut Hills, Ohio, Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, 
Professor in Lane Seminary, to Miss Harriet Beech. 
er, daughter of Lyman Beecher, D, D. 

DIED. 

in Roxbary, on the 18th ult. Dea. Chauncey Whittle. 
sey, aged 54. Iu his removal his family have been de 
prived of a kind, affectionate aud faithful husband iy 
pareut; his nunierous relatives and friends of ‘dg 
whom they highly appreciated ; and the church of Chirig: 
of a devoted friend, an able and efficient helper. Hay. 
ing iu early life publicly espoused the cause of Chrivi, 
he manifested an increasing attachment to that cag 
by his untiring efforts to promote its interests, until me 
moved as we trust to the church triumphant. He be. 
came a member of the church in Roxbury Sept, 1816 
hy recommendation ftom the charch in Litchfield South 
Farms, his uative place. In May, following he wa 
elected to the office of Deacon, which office he filled 
with a more than orlinary degree of usefulness up w 
the time of his death. He was deliberate and wise’, 
counsel, sound in doctrine, firm in purpose, unassuming 
in practice, and indefatigable iu effort. He was a faith 
ful friend, a judicious adviser, an efficient helper, anda 
firm supporter of his Pastor. He laid a0 claim to infal- 
ibility himself, nor did he demand it of others. ‘His 
feelings, his influence, were ordinarily on the right 
side. By his inflexible hostility to vice he sometines 
lost the esteem of vicious men; but among good men 
those who kuew him best were bis warmest friends— 
He was a lover of good men; and an ardent lover of 
the worship of Goc. Few men have taken more puius 
to enjoy this privilege in company with God's people 
than he. Whenever a meeting was appointed within 
his reach, on the Sabbath or other days, or an opporte- 
nity was afforded of doing or receiving good in this way, 
he was ordinarily there. More than two years of the 
time in which he sustained the office of Deacon, the 
church and congtegation with which he was connected 
were destitute of a preached gospel.—During these pe- 
riods, the labor and responsibility of maintaining the 
worship of God in his house devolved principally, and 
often entirely, upon him. This labor he patieuily and 
faithfully performed to the satisfaetion aud edification 
of the community. Iu this service he was employed 
for most of the nive mouths immediately preceding his 
death. Ten days belore his death he led. the devotions 
of the sanctuary with peculiar interest to himself and 
those who onited with him. In his sudden removal iv 
the midst «i b.> usefulness, the feeble and bereaved 
church, im which for most of the past year he had heli 
the highest office, have s stained an irreparable loss. 

Comm. 

In Roxbury, on the 27th alt. Miss Mary Whittelsey, 
aged 16, daughter of the late Dea. Chauncey Whittelsey- 

In this city, on the 14th inst.; Eliza Maria, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Eli W. Blake, aged 3 years. 

In Westville, on the 12th inst., Mrs. Aner Hoteh- 
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